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THE CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY ROME 
By Henry A. Sanders 

It has come to be second nature with most of us to date the 
founding of Rome in 753 B. c, and the first year of the Republic 
in 509 B. o. We recognize, to be sure, that much of the early 
history is mythical, but to what extent and in what manner that 
may affect the dates is seldom considered. 

How erroneous it is blindly to fasten these dates upon all 
Roman writers and to interpret their years ah urbe condita after 
this generally accepted era, I have shown, taking Livy as an 
example, in a couple of notes in the Classical Journal I, p. 156; 
II, p. 82. But to discuss the whole subject and even to attempt 
to distinguish between the historical and the mythical in the 
chronology of early Rome is to venture on much more dangerous 
ground. Already in 1855 Sir George Oornewall Lewis in his 
Inquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History, II, p. 556, 
came to the conclusion that, "All historical labor bestowed on the 
early centuries of Rome will, in general, be wasted." Succeeding 
historians have reaffirmed or even strengthened this assertion, 
and the failure of many attempted chronologies of Rome illustrate 
it. Most radical of all is doubtless Pais Storia di Roma and 
Ancient Legends of Roman History, who absolutely rejects all 
the legends as well as the chronology. 

The time of the founding of Rome was, both to Greeks and 
Romans, a matter of pure guesswork. Its date according to the 
Varronian Era, now interpreted as 753 b. c, was merely one of 
many guesses, and was not universally adopted till much later. 
Under these circumstances it is apparent that the determination 
of this mythical date is as impossible for us as it was for the 
ancients. But the Romans made use of later dates in trying to 
approximate to the time of the founding, and this date, when once 
established by any author, had, in turn, a paramount influence on 
his manner of stating later dates. It is for the light that may 
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be thrown on these later dates and their historical basis, that I 
have attempted this investigation. 

I. In the first class I place those myths which refer to a time 
before the destruction of Troy or which, though timeless, mani- 
festly imply a very ancient origin: 

1) Antiochusof Syracuse (424 b. c.) 1 wrote that "Sicelus, an 
exile from Rome, came to the Oenotrians before the emigration 
of a portion of them to Sicily" (Dion. Hal. i. 73. 4). 

2) Antigonus, in the Historia Italica (200 b. a), said that 
"Rhomus, sprung from Jupiter, founded a city on the Palatine, 
and gave his name to it" (Festus, p. 266 M). 

3) Festus, p. 266 M, cites from a Historia Cumana that "colo- 
nists from Athens, Sicyon, and Thespiae, called Aborigines from 
their wanderings, first settled on the Palatine and called their city 
Valentia, a name which was changed to Rhome on the arrival of 
Evander, Aeneas, and many Greek-speaking followers" (Servius 
ad Aen. i. 273 refers this to [£.] Ateius [Praetextatus]) . 

4) Plutarch Bom. 1 states on unknown authority that "the 
Pelasgians founded the city and called it Rhome from their 
strength." 

5) Plutarch Bom. 2 names Rome, daughter of Italus and 
Lucaria, the founder (cf. Syncellus I, p. 363 in Corp. Scrip. 
Hist. Byz.). 

6) Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 72. 6 and Plutarch Bom. 2 
had found the statement that Rome was founded and named by 
an ancient Latin hero, Romis or Romus, son of Italus. 

II. In the second class I place those myths, which make the 
founding of Rome the direct result of the capture of Troy: 

1) Heraclides Lembus (150 b. o.) wrote that "Greeks, return- 
ing from Troy, were driven to the Tiber by a storm and settled 
there, when a captive girl named Rhome set fire to their ships. 
The city prospered and was named Rome in honor of the girl" 
(Festus, p. 269 M, Solinus i. 2, Servius ad Aen. i. 273). 

2) Aristotle (f 322 B. o.) gives the same without naming 
Rome (Dion. Hal. i. 72. 3). 

3) Plutarch Bom. 1 applies this story to wandering Trojans. 
1 Only those authors are dated whose time seems reasonably certain. 
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4) The writer, probably Hellanicus, of the History of the 
Priestesses of Argos (400 b. o.) combined the two versions, mak- 
ing Ulysses and Aeneas the leaders of the expedition. Cf. also 
Damastes of Sigeum (400 b. c.) for the same (Dion. Hal. 
i. 72. 2). 

5) Clinias related that "Home, daughter of Telemachus, mar- 
ried Aeneas and gave her name to the city" (Servius ad Aen. 
i. 273, cf. Plutarch Bom. 2). 

6) Oephalon of Gergithes (200 b. o.) wrote that "Aeneas 
founded Rome and named it from a companion" (Festus, p. 266). 

7) Sallust Cat. 6 claimed to have heard an old story that 
"Aeneas with Trojans and Aborigines founded Rome" (cf. Dion. 
Hal. i. 72. 1). 

III. In the third class I place those writers who had Rome 
founded by a descendant of Aeneas or other Trojan in the second 
or third generation after Troy. The variations are so slight, I 
merely enumerate authorities: 

1) Dionysius of Chalcis (250 B. o.) ; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 72. 6. 

2) Demagoras, Agathyllus, and Cephalon of Gergithes (200 
B. a); cf. Dion. Hal. i. 72. 1; Syncellus i. 363. 

3) Eratosthenes (195 b. o.) ; cf. Servius ad Aen. i. 273. 

4) Alcimus in the Italica; cf. Festus, p. 266. 

5) Agathocles of Cyzicus (250 b. c), two versions; cf. Festus, 
p. 269; Solinusi. 3. 

6) Apollodorus in Euxenide (250 b. o. ) ; cf. Festus, p. 266. 

7) Naevius, Ennius, and other Romans; cf. Servius ad Aen. 
i. 273; vi. 777; Dion. Hal. i. 73. 2. 

8) Callias (300 B. 0.) made Romulus the son of Rome, a 
Trojan woman, and of Latinus; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 72. 5; Festus, 
p. 269; Syncellus i. 363. 

9) Plutarch Rom. 2 and Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 73 have 
several other versions making a son of Aeneas the founder; cf. 
also Etymologicon Magnum s. v. 'Pw/jltj. 

IV. In the fourth class I place the myths, which represent 
Rome as founded by a descendant of Ulysses or some other Greek, 
and in the second or third generation after Troy. The forms vary 
little. The authorities are as follows: 
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1) Xenagoras; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 72. 5; Stephanus Byz. s. v. 
"Avreia and 'ApSea. 

2) Clinias; cf. Pestus, p. 269; Servius ad Aen. i. 273; Plu- 
tarch Bom. 2. 

3) An unknown author in Plutarch Bom. i. 

4) An unknown author in Servius ad Aen. i. 273. 

V. In the fifth class belong the myths, which make Rome a 
colony of Alba Longa. The only important variations are as to 
dates, which I will give with authorities: 

1) Timaeus (300 B. o.) dates Rome in the thirty-eighth year 
before the first Olympiad = 814 b. c., 1 contemporaneous with 
Carthage; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 74. 1. 

2) The date Olympiad 1, 1,= 776 B. c. is also found; cf. Syn- 
cellus 1. 365, who cites Laas (=Kallias?) and also wrongly 
Timaeus for this date. 

3) Q. Fabius Pictor (190 b. c), in Olympiad 8, 1 = 748 b. c. ; 
cf. Dion. Hal. i. 74. 1; Solinus i. 27. 

4) L. Cincius Alimentus (190 b. c), in Olympiad 12, 4 = 729 
B. o. ; cf. Dion. Hal. i. 74. 1 ; Solinus i. 27. 

5) Eratosthenes (195 b. a), Apollodorus (143 B. a), Lutatius 
(100 b. c), Nepos (cf. Solinus i. 27), Polybius (cf. Dion. Hal. i. 
74. 3), Cicero De re pub. ii. 10, in Olympiad 7, 2 = 751 or 750 
b. c. 

6) Cato (170 b. c.) places date 432 years after Troy = 752 
(751) b. o. ; 2 cf. Dion. Hal. i. 74. 2; also Eusebius, a. Abr. 1264 = 
Olym. 7, 1. 

7) Eusebius a. Abr. 1263 gives Olympiad 6, 4 = 753 or 752 
b. o. 

8) Syncellus i. 361 gives Olympiad 7, 4 = 749 b. o. 

9) Tarutius, Atticus, Varro give Olympiad 6, 3 = 753 B. o. ;* 
cf. Censorinus De die natali 21. 5 ; Solinus i. 27. 

1 Trieber Hermes XXVII, p. 334, shows that 814 not 813 b. c. is the right inter- 
pretation. 

2 Cf . ibid. ; the discussion in Dionysius shows that 752 not 751 b. c. is meant. 

8 The question whether the comparative or actual Olympiad year was given in the 
various historians is a perplexing one. The Olympiad year was from July to July. 
The founding of Borne occurred traditionally on April 21, Thus the Olympiad years 
and the years a. u. c. coincided during ten months, and it was natural in dating Roman 
events to give the comparative Olympiad year. Therefore, if such Olympiad dates be 
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We may now sum up the results of our classification and so 
eliminate worthless material. Of the five classes of foundation 
myths, the second, third, and fourth are plainly under the influence 
of the Homeric tradition, and so can teach us only that, when the 
western Greeks became curious about the origin of Rome, the in- 
fluence of the Homeric poems was the chief literary one among 
them. The origin through Greek heroes seems to have been at 
least as early as the story of the Trojan origin, and the two myths 
were very early combined. Furthermore there was during that 
period no widely known native myth concerning Rome's founda- 
tion, though its origin confessedly antedated tradition. 

The myths of the first class indicate the same condition in even 
stronger terms. To be exact, from the fifth century B. o. on, the 
western Greeks had no definite knowledge regarding the date of 
Rome, though they thought of it as antedating the earliest of their 
own colonies, some of which belonged to the eighth century. It is 
a fair assumption, therefore, that Rome was older than the tradi- 
tional date (753 b. c.) rather than younger, a conclusion confirmed 
by prehistoric graves found within the limits of the city. It 
remains for us to consider the myth which interposed the Alban 
kings between Troy and Rome. This was generally combined 
with dates ranging from 814 to 729 b. c. Not only is it younger 
than the other classes of myths, but it appears regularly as a com- 
bined Trojan-Alban myth. It is possible, though not probable, 
that a popular myth once existed at Rome, independent of the 
Trojan myth and stating merely that Rome was a colony of Alba; 
but it seems more likely that the growth of the Trojan myth, 
when its chronological discrepancies had been noted, was guided 
or influenced by the few public rites and customs, pointing to a 
former religious or political supremacy of Alba and Lavinium. 

Such being the case it is evident, as Mommsen ROm. Chron., 
pp. 152-54, has pointed out, that these dates are pure combina- 

interpreted exactly, they would be one year late for events between April 21 and July 1 ; 
ef. Mommsen Rom. Chron., p. 135, n. Yet when we come to the later and more exact 
writers, there were doubtless many cases of correct dating. The earlier historians and 
the Greeks regularly used the comparative date ; thus in Pabius Pictor Olym. 8, 1 = 748 
not 747 b. c. On the other hand there can be no doubt that in the exact reckonings of 
the astrologer Tarutius and of Varro Olym. 6, 3 = 753 not 754 B. c. 
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tions, either being reckoned after the fall of Troy or back from 
the establishment of the republic. As regards fixing even an 
approximate date for the founding these dates are absolutely worth- 
less, but they do prove the presence of the line of Alban kings in 
the traditional history of Rome long before the time of Sulla, 
when Mommsen Rdm. Chron., p. 156, claimed that they first 
appeared. 1 

It is certain that the earliest lists of Alban kings did not give 
the number of years of each reign, but the length of the whole 
period could, nevertheless, be determined by the regular method 
of the early chronologists of reckoning three generations to the 
century. Yet Livy i. 3, gives 15 Alban kings ( = 14 generations) 
besides Aeneas, a period far too long to agree with the accepted 
eras of Troy and Rome, though it agrees fairly well with the date 
of Troy's fall according to Timaeus and Clitarchus, viz., 1234 b. c. ; 
cf. Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21. 139. The 484 intervening years 
allow for 14 generations with an ample balance for Aeneas and 
Numitor. 

Diodorus vii. 3 a, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 70 ff . also 
give 15 kings besides Aeneas, though only 13 generations. The 
lengths of the individual reigns are given shortened to agree with 
the accepted eras. 

It is manifest that these lists do not represent the original 
form ; an older one must have given just 13 generations from Troy 
to Rome: 1183— 750 = 433 = 13 X33|. It is true that we can 
reduce the 16 names of Diodorus and Dionysius to 13 generations 
by omitting Aeneas, since Ascanius was born at Troy, and also 
omitting one each from the pairs of brothers Remulus and 
Agrippa, 2 Amulius and Numitor. Such additions and interpre- 
tations can hardly have appeared in the original list, in which the 
number of kings and generations doubtless agreed. Thus in Ovid 
Fasti iv. 41 ff. there are but 13 kings besides Aeneas 3 and in the 
Metamorphoses xiv. 609 ff .* only 13 including Aeneas. The same 

lr rrieber Hermes XXIX, p. 124 agrees that their names were not older than 
Alexander Polyhistor (80 b. a). 
2 Or Ascanius and SiMus. 

3 Cf. also Servius adAen. vi. 767, that Numitor was the thirteenth Alban king. 
< The name Alba is commonly corrected into the text, making 14. 
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number appears also in Appian Bas. i. 1. Both the interval of 
433 years and the 13 kings between Troy and Rome must have 
been quite commonly accepted. 

In Timaeus the period was 420 years, for he placed the found- 
ing of Rome in 814 B. c, while the correct interpretation of 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21. 139, refers the date 1234 b. o. 1 for 
Troy's fall to Timaeus. But 420 years allows for 12 generations 
and 20 years to spare, a period that can be covered by giving 10 
years to the wanderings (cf. Ulysses) and 8 to the rule of Aeneas, 
as in the late writer Thrasyllus, and placing the founding of 
Rome in the second year of Numitor. The period of 420 years 
between Troy and Rome according to Timaeus makes it certain 
that he admitted the rule of Alban kings, probably 12 in number. 
There must also have been a shorter list of Alban kings to agree 
with the 300 years' rule according to Virgil Aen. i. 272 fp. and 
Justinus xliii. 1. 13. This presupposes a list of 9 Alban kings, 
which can be obtained from Cassius Dio, frg. 4 (Zonaras 7. 1) by 
excluding both Aeneas and Numitor. It is possible that this 
represents an ancient form of the myth, as Trieber Hermes XXIX, 
p. 125, and Pais Storia di Roma II. i, p. 187, suppose, but it is 
quite as likely that both the 9 kings and the 300 years represent 
a late adaptation to the magic number three. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the relation of the other dates 

of Troy and Rome. As Timaeus, who dated Rome the earliest of 

those giving definite dates, plainly allows for the period of Alban 

kings, the other early historians, both Greek and Roman, must 

have done the same, as soon as they attempted to give dates to the 

^nger Hermes XXXV, p. 24, and Trieber H ermes XXVII, p. 332, make the date of 
Troy 1334 b. c, according to Timaeus. They seem to have been led astray by the 
incomplete citation of the passage in Mflller F. H. G. The absurdity of this reckon- 
ing is evident from the fact, that, if they interpreted the whole sentence of Clemens in 
the same fashion, they would find that Troy fell in 1287 b. c, according to Eratosthenes 
instead of 1183 b. o., the accepted date, based on another passage in the same chapter 
of Clemens. Besides, Clemens assigns the date 1334 b. c. for the fall of Troy to Duris 
only a few lines farther on. Censorinus De die nat. 21. 3 cites Timaeus for the fall 
of Troy in 1193 b. c, but this is certainly due either to an interchange of names or an 
omission. This is the date given by Thrasyllus; cf. Clemens Strom, i. 21. 137. 
Mommsen Rfrm. Chron., p. 136, erred in the other direction by assuming that Timaeus 
(frg. 23 Mtiller) represented Aeneas as contemporary with Dido. The fragment in 
question leaves no place for Aeneas in the myth of Dido, who kills herself to escape 
marriage with Iarbas. 
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period. This renders it fairly certain that, from the fourth century 
on, the Alban kings had a place in the history of Rome. Pais 
op. cit. I. i, pp. 201 and 224, holds that the Alban myth arose soon 
after the subjugation of Latium (340-338 b. o.) and from political 
reasons. As regards the time of origin he must be about right, 
but both the chronology and the presence of the Greek names in 
the list indicate a Greek origin rather than a native Latin one. 

Par more frequently the traditional seven kings of Rome were 
used to date the city, by reckoning back from the establishment of 
the Republic. Mommsen Bom. Chron., pp. 134 f., has explained 
the variations in the dates of the founding by a very free use of the 
interregnum year after Romulus, which he made into two years 
and twice added to the reign of Numa, though still retaining it as 
an interregnum year, a rather forced explanation even though the 
length of Numa's reign is variously given as 39, 41, or 43 years. 1 
Mommsen thus reached the conclusion that the different dates of 
founding were due merely to varying lengths of royal rule and 
pointed to a single accepted date for the establishment of the 
Republic. He took no account of such divergent dates as those 
of Cincius Alimentus, whom he considered an antiquarian of the 
Augustan age, or of Timaeus or Ennius. Moreover, the inference 
which he drew from this and from a similar reduction to unity of 
the many apparent variations in the consular lists, as given in the 
Fasti and in the various historians, has been fatal to progress in 
investigations into the chronology of Rome. Briefly stated, his 
position is (op. cit., p. 133) that "the various Fasti and historians 
show practically the same numbers and names of consuls for the 
Republic, thus pointing to the existence before the literary period 
of a single, well-established tradition, an officially corrected edition 
of the Fasti ; but instead of the historical trustworthiness of the 
lists and dates being assured thereby, in fact these would be much 
more certain, if there were two or more original versions, now 
agreeing, now disagreeing." 

The unanimity discovered by Mommsen seemed to him to prove 
that all divergent forms and dates had been corrected and unified 

1 Unger Rh. Mus. XXXV, p. 11, sees the fallacy of this explanation, but his own 
method of inserting interregnum years after four of the kings is even worse. 
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in the pontifical tablets before the literary period. In other words, 
the pontiffs possessed a single, authoritative consular list, couched 
in literary form and accommodated to the prevalent chronological 
ideas, even before the time of Fabius. With the exception of 
Pais op. cit., p 226, 1 who goes to the other extreme by refusing all 
credence to the early consular lists because of their divergences 
and inconsistencies, this view of Mommsen's has in general been 
held down to the present, notably by Unger op. cit., though the 
facts he gathered were against it. Yet this interpretation demands 
that the seven kings of Rome be reckoned in round numbers at 
240 years, even in the earliest version, instead of at the natural 
three per century; neither does it explain all the different found- 
ing dates, and, as above stated, sadly overworks the interregnum 
year after Romulus. Not only must we explain the increase in 
the regal period from 233 to 240 years, but we cannot lightly 
deny authority to 729 b. c. as the date of founding according to 
Cincius Alimentus. Dionysius surely knew whether he was using 
a historian or a contemporary antiquarian, so that this date must 
also be explained. 2 

In spite of the length of time it has stood, the theory of 
Mommsen rests on a most insecure footing. Yet on this hangs all 
the learned investigation, reaching down to the present, which has 
attempted to reconstruct and date the literary version, or collection 
of extracts of the pontifical tablets, supposed to be the only 
original source of all the early annalists. 

That there are variations in the Roman consular lists is 
unquestioned (cf. CIL I, Fasti consulares). Mommsen even 
did not try to correct them out of the texts, but rather belittled 
them and asserted that they were of late origin. So far is this 
from being true, that the discrepancies are both decided and 
numerous, and go back to the earliest sources. And besides, 
instead of having arisen through careless omissions, judging from 
internal evidence, the briefest list seems to be the oldest and most 
trustworthy. 

Let us turn our attention first to Livy. As I pointed out in the 
Classical Journal I, p. 156, he omits the four dictatorial years, 

'Of. Anc. Leg. of Rom. Hist., pp. 6 ff. 2 Thue Unger op. cit., p. 25. 
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421, 430, 445, 453 a.u.o., three consular years, 247, 264, and 265 
A.U.O., and one military tribune year, 378 a. u.c, a total of eight. 
That should have given him the year 501 B. 0. for the founding of 
the Republic, and doubtless one of his sources had that date, 
though Livy himself reckons in his chronology four of the years 
he, in fact, omits, and besides adds an extra decemviral year, so as 
to arrive at 506 b. o. for the establishment of the Republic. It 
seems clear that, of the sources of Livy, one, which we may style 
0, omitted eight years from the full consular Fasti, while another, 
which I call D, omitted four. It is not determinable which, if 
either, of these sources inserted the extra decemviral year. 

But this is not the worst. Even the above-mentioned more 
abbreviated consular list was somewhat padded. If we turn to 
Livy vi. 35. 10, we learn that owing to dissentions between plebe- 
ians and patricians, there were no curule magistrates for five suc- 
cessive years. This statement is on its face suspicious, yes impos- 
sible. Now turning to Diodorus xv. 75, who regularly represents 
an earlier source than Livy, we find that the period of anarchy is 
confined to a single year. 1 Furthermore, Diodorus omits the four 
decemviral years as does Livy (one falls in a lacuna) and likewise 
one military tribune year, 387 a. u. 0. ; this is not the same one as 
in Livy, but it falls in the same period, so that the chronological 
balance was preserved. The omissions of Livy or an equivalent 
all occur in Diodorus and more besides. So we have a right to 
assume that Diodorus omitted the three consular years, 247, 264, 
265 A.u.o., which fall in a lacuna. This is all the more certain as 
Diodorus also omits the year 272 A.u.o., making here also a group 
of four years omitted. 

This makes a total of 13 years omitted by Diodorus. Nor is 
this all; between books xii and xiii he omits five years, 331 to 335 
a. u. o. inclusive, though he later reinserts five years by repeating 

'Mommsen Hermes XIII, pp. 306 and 553, refers the one year of anarchy to 
Polybius and Fabius, holding that the four years as also the four decemviral years were 
inserted to make up for omitted interregna, etc. ITnger Bayer. Akad. XV (1879), 
pp. 88 ft., has overthrown this view by showing that if much time was lost at the begin- 
ning of the year through interregna, the consular year was so much shorter. The slight 
variations in the length of the consular years owing to priestly influence on the calen- 
dar, abdications, dictatorships overrunning the consular years, interregna, etc., have 
had no effect that can be reckoned. 
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xv. 2 — xv. 20, the five years just given in the passage xiv. 97 to xiv. 
110. These five sets of names are plainly from different sources 
in the two passages, as almost all the names in the second set 
differ somewhat in form from the first set. It is also noteworthy, 
that the Roman events are joined to the first set, leaving the sec- 
ond set without Roman historical allusions. The conclusion is 
unavoidable, that the Roman chronology of Diodorus was influ- 
enced by two sources. The one, which we may style Source A, 
omitted 18 years from the most complete Fasti, the other, Source 
B, omitted 13. 

What cause can there have been for such extensive omissions 
or insertions ? We may note first, that the military tribune year, 
378 A.u. c, omitted by Livy and his sources, was the year before 
the period of anarchy, while the military tribune year, 387 A.u. c, 
omitted by Diodorus and his sources, was the last one in the same 
group of military tribune years. The conclusion is obvious; not 
even the one year of anarchy according to Diodorus was in the 
original consular lists, but was manufactured out of some refer- 
ence to a brief period of anarchy, and when it became a full year, 
it crowded out a military tribune year near it, so as to keep in 
accord with accepted chronology. That we find two separate 
years omitted in the different sources proves that two independent 
authors corrected the list to agree with the accepted chronology. 

The omission of five successive years in Source A of Diodorus 
seems to have been later than this and to have been arbitrarily 
made to balance a previous insertion of the five anarchy years. 

Source C of Livy is closely related to Source B of Diodorus, 
having inserted merely one consular and four anarchy years addi- 
tional. The two must be referred back to a common source, as X, 
which lacked four consular years between 247 and 272 A.u.c, the 
whole five years of anarchy, and the four decemviral years. We 
have just shown how the one anarchy year crept in by crowding 
out a military tribune year. In like manner this one year of 
anarchy must have grown to five from chronological reasons, viz., 
to keep pace chronologically with some other consular list 
which had inserted the four extra-consular years or the four extra- 
decemviral years. 
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Let us see if we can determine the age and author of any of 
these sources or consular lists. For Sources X and B the date of 
establishment of the Eepublic was 509—13=496 b. c. 1 I have 
noted above that the seven kings must originally have been 
reckoned at 33J years each, or at a total of 233 years. Now a 
historian, who was earnest and exact enough to search out a con- 
sular list containing the least number of interpolations, would 
surely have reckoned the seven traditional kings as seven genera- 
tions at a total of 233 years, and not accepted the pure inventions, 
which gave a definite length to each reign. 

If, however, we add these 233 royal years to 496 b. o. of 
Sources X and B, we get 729 b. o. for the founding of the city, 
precisely the date given by Cincius Alimentus, 2 which Mommsen 
tried to call in question. Cincius was, therefore, either Source B 
or X. We have also the right to infer that Cincius and his 
sources mentioned the Alban kings, for the 420 years between 
729 B. o. and 1149 b. c, the date of Troy's fall according to 
Ephorus (Clemens Strom, i. 21. 139), is the same as Timaeus and 
Thrasyllus gave to the Alban period. 

This whole chronology is so simple and honest, that the ques- 
tion may well be asked, why Fabius Pictor and all his followers 
gave a different one. The answer cannot be doubtful. The 
variations in the consular list, the changes, interpolations, and 
chronological adjustments go back to the pontifical and other lists, 
even before the time of Fabius. The variations in these current 
lists, extracted from priestly or official sources, by comparison 
brought about the increase of the regal period from 233 to 240 
and perhaps to 244 years, in an attempt to preserve approximately 
some accepted date for the founding. Now in a partial list of the 
kings, Cicero De re pub. ii. 10 fl\, indicates a total of 238 years 
for royal rule, though he expressly states a total of 240 years, 
probably by including a two-year interregnum after Romulus; 
cf. Mommsen Rom. Chron., p. 138. We should therefore accept 

lUnger Bh. Mus. XXXV, p. 2, by a different reckoning gets 498 b. c. as the true 
date. 

2 The adjusting of later dates, as the capture of Rome by the Gauls, to this chronol- 
ogy of Oincius presents some interesting results, which I must, however, reserve for 
another paper. 
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238 years as the second stage in the increase of the regal period. 
But we have seen that Sources A and B differed from each other 
by five years, as also Sources B and C. Then Source A must 
have placed the establishment of the Republic in 491 b. a, i. e., 
509-18 ; but if that author gave 729 B. 0. as the founding date, 
he would have 238 years in the regal period. 

Source C implies the establishment of the Republic in 501 b. c. 
(509-8), Source D in 505 b. c, but none of these can be defi- 
nitely connected with the briefer period of royal rule and the 
customary dates of founding. Yet they may well have had some 
influence on the growth of the regal period. Thus 505 + 243 = 
748 B. 0., an accepted date for the founding and a common era 
for the kings. 

After a regal period of 238 years had been obtained, the next 
inventions were the interregnum year and two years after Romulus 
(100 senators at five days each gives 500 days), thus giving 239 
and 240 years respectively; these two were in turn increased by 
four years each (to 243 and 244) by a confusion arising out of 
the use or omission of one of the groups of four interpolated years. 

It is hardly worth while to show how all the dates of founding 
grew out of this confusion. The important fact is that the con- 
fusion in the consular list and in the regal period existed before 
200 B. c. and had not been entirely eradicated in the Augustan Age. 

We may also surmise that not even the tradition of seven kings 
was always unquestioned. Remus at times seems more important 
than Romulus and Tatius is made a ruler with Romulus, if not 
alone. Doubtless by inserting one or the other of these, Laas 
(Kallias?) secured eight kings, so as to agree with the founding 
in the first Olympiad 1 : 8X33^=267, and 267+509=776 b. a, 
i. e., Olym. 1, 1. Timaeus, however, must have inserted both extra 
kings, making a total of nine, and padded the consular list by an 
extra four years in order to agree with the founding date 814 b. c, 
for 510 B. c. seems the earliest date for the Republic indicated 
elsewhere. 2 

To sum up, I find that there were two or more consular lists 

l Of. p. 319 above. 

2 Auother possibility for Timaeus is eight kings at 40 years, i. e., 320 years; for 
814-320=494, a reasonable date for the founding of the Republic. 
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existent in Rome long before 200 b. c. One at least of these 
seems to have been interpolated early, perhaps before 300 b. o. ; 
cf. Timaeus and Kallias. It cannot be due to chance that these 
interpolations in the different Fasti seem to go mostly by fours. 
Doubtless the first four, the consuls 247, 264, 265, and 272 a. u. c, 
were introduced through family influence or carelessness, but the 
other insertions were mostly due to the existence of two or more 
varying lists, mutually influencing each other. This is the natural 
explanation for the introduction of the four dictatorial years and 
for the increase of the period of anarchy from one to five years. 

According to the above we may date the establishment of the 
Republic in Rome between 510 and 491 b. a, or more exactly, as 
some of the interpolations and omissions seem certain, between 
500 and 496 b. o. with the preference for the later date. 

Cincius, who requires the date 496 B. c, must have used a 
different consular list from Fabius, whose list had to reach back 
to 508 or 509 b. c. in order to get 748 b. o. for the founding, as 
he seems to have assigned but 239 l or 240 years to the kings. 
Polybius iii. 22, as also Cato and the Fasti, gave 243 years to the 
regal period, hence 509 b. o. for the Republic. 

We know that Polybius used the pontifical tablets to determine 
the date of Rome (cf. Dion. Hal. i. 74. 3); therefore both Cato 
and Pabius, who require the same date for the Republic, used them 
also. Cincius surely had a different source, perhaps the libri lintei; 
but there may well have been, and probably were, other priestly 
or official Fasti, as well as numerous consular lists extracted from 
these and in the hands of the public. 2 Furthermore, the confusion 
in the lists would arise more easily if there were several to influ- 
ence each other, than if there were only two. There were, doubt- 
less, consular lists current pointing toward many of the dates from 
514 to 491 b. o. for the establishment of the Republic. 

In conclusion let me emphasize once more, that the proof that 
there were parallel Roman consular lists as early as the third or 
fourth century b. c. is the strongest proof of the general accuracy 
and historical reliability of that list. 

University of Michigan 

lOf. linger Rh. Mus. XXXV, p. 4. 2 0f. Dion. Hal. i. 73. 1, 74. 5 ; Livy iv. 7. 10. 



